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ADDRESS 


I  am  honored  by  the  President  and  Fel¬ 
lows  of  this  ancient  Collegiate  Society 
with  the  duty  of  making  you  welcome  to 
the  hospitality  of  our  new  hall. 

Few  of  you  who  face  me  now  but  have 
known  some  of  your  present  hosts  in 
hours  of  anxiety,  in  a  day  of  release  from 
fear,  or  at  a  time  when  we  were  made  to 
feel  the  bitterness  of  defeat. 

You  have  known  us  thus  as  individuals. 
Here  to-night  as  a  society  representative 
of  the  science  and  art  of  medicine  we  greet 
you,  our  guests.  I  find  it  fitting  to  say  a 
few  words  to  you  Philadelphians  of  this 
institution  in  its  relation  to  the  city,  the 
State,  and  the  country.  I  hope  not  to  be 
uninteresting;  I  promise  to  be  brief. 

I  am  not  aware  that  there  has  ever  been 
written  a  history  carried  through  the  ages 
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of  any  one  of  the  learned  professions. 
Most  interesting  would  it  be  to  trace  the 
influence  upon  the  physician  of  social 
forms  and  fancies,  religions  and  govern¬ 
ments,  to  learn  how  much  of  his  profes¬ 
sional  characteristics  are  permanent,  how 
much  have  undergone  change.  It  would, 
I  believe,  be  found  that  in  the  Old  World 
the  definite  boundaries  of  caste  and  long- 
settled  restrictions  kept  him  for  centuries 
in  the  bondage  of  unyielding  limitations. 
He  held  on  his  course  of  progressive  ad¬ 
vance,  but  was  forbidden  by  custom  to  be 
or  to  do  many  things  which  he  might  rea¬ 
sonably  have  desired  to  be  or  to  do.  His 
social  status  was  unalterably  defined. 

In  some  European  countries  it  is  to-day 
as  despotically  settled.  Even  in  England 
— where  are  many  roads  which  lead  to 
coveted  titles, — only  once  has  a  peerage  re¬ 
warded  exceptional  achievement  in  medi¬ 
cine.  Nor  until  of  late  have  sons  of  the 
titled  classes  been  willing  to  enter  my 
profession.  It  is  all  changing  for  the  bet- 
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ter,  but  I  doubt  a  little  if  the  practising 
physician  in  Great  Britain  is  as  free  from 
the  bondage  of  custom  and  popular  prej¬ 
udices  as  are  his  American  brothers. 

In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen¬ 
turies  in  England,  the  habits,  manners, 
social  place,  and  even  the  dress  of  the  doc¬ 
tor  were  governed  by  customs  which  were 
the  more  despotic  because  of  being  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  unquestioned  legislation  of 
conventional  usage.  It  must  have  been  for 
some  of  the  men  thus  fettered  a  glad  day 
when  the  tide  of  emigration  flowed  west¬ 
ward.  It  opened  a  new  world  of  resource¬ 
ful  liberty  to  the  physician.  Being  usually 
the  most  intelligent  and  most  educated  of 
emigrants,  he  made  ready  use  of  this  heri¬ 
tage  of  freedom.  Here  in  Pennsylvania 
he  was  especially  fortunate,  for  by  happy 
accident  he  was  in  many  cases  within  the 
friendship  of  William  Penn,  and  was  in 
some  cases  of  that  gentle  blood  and  breed¬ 
ing  which  did  not  lose  in  the  new  land  a 
certain  influential  value.  These  our  ear- 
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liest  physicians  were  generally  Welsh,  and 
in  nearly  all  cases  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.  Like  the  great  Proprietor,  they 
came  hither  with  the  desire  to  find  in  this 
new  land  that  loftiest  freedom— the  lib- 
erty  of  the  worshiping  soul.  They  found 
also  other  privileges. 

In  colonial  New  England  the  clergy 
ruled  the  State.  In  New  York  commerce 
and  the  landholders  were  dominant.  In 
the  South  the  planter  held  sway.  In  this 
city,  which  for  a  time  was  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  physician  had  in  our 
early  days  such  political  and  social  power 
as  belonged  to  him  as  a  class  nowhere  else. 
The  results  for  him  and  the  common¬ 
wealth  were  interesting.  The  small  need 
for  medical  aid  in  the  young  city  must 
have  given  the  doctor  much  leisure,  and 
that  he  was  selected  for  offices  unrelated 
to  his  medical  work  proves  his  great  supe¬ 
riority  to  the  mass  of  our  early  settlers, 
and  was,  I  think,  peculiar  to  us. 

Dr.  Thomas  Wynne,  who  came  in  the 
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Welcome  with  the  Proprietor  in  1682, 
was  for  three  years  President  of  that  first 
Legislative  Assembly  of  which  Dr.  Ed¬ 
ward  Jones,  his  son-in-law,  was  a  member. 
Dr.  Thomas  Lloyd  became  Deputy  Gov¬ 
ernor,  President  of  Council,  and  Keeper 
of  the  Great  Seal.  Dr.  Thomas  Graeme, 
of  Scotch  descent,  a  man  in  large  practice, 
was  at  one  time  or  another  Naval  Officer, 
Master-in-Chancery,  and  at  last  Chief 
Justice  with  a  salary  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  a  year.  He  founded  our  St. 
Andrew's  Society.  He  aided  to  create  the 
Philosophical  Society,  and  died  Collector 
of  the  Port.  Dr.  Griffith  Owen,  Penn's 
physician,  between  visits  seems  to  have 
found  time  to  be  member  of  the  Provincial 
Council  and  of  the  Assembly,  a  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Property,  Deputy  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  Coroner,  and  at  last  Judge  in  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas.  These  doctors 
were  variously  useful.  Dr.  John  Kearsley 
planned  Christ  Church,  and  as  a  legislator 
presided  over  the  Assembly. 
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Dr.  Thomas  Cadwalader  was  for  years 
from  1755  of  the  Council  and  Assembly, 
and  was  also  actively  useful  in  making 
Indian  treaties  and  in  arranging  fortifica¬ 
tions  for  the  defense  of  the  city  during  the 
war  with  France.  The  physician  of  the 
first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  was 
the  busy  founder  of  schools,  hospitals,  col¬ 
leges,  learned  societies,  and  libraries.  It 
is  in  some  respects  a  singular  story,  of 
which  with  justice  we  are  proud;  it  should 
be  more  fully  told.  At  a  later  day  Benja¬ 
min  Rush  was  a  signer  of  the  stern  ar¬ 
raignment  of  the  Crown,  and  during  a  life 
of  vast  industry  a  member  of  almost  every 
legislative  body  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death.  Dr.  William  Shippen,  too,  was  of 
the  Continental  Congress.  I  may  add 
that,  besides  the  many  lawyers  who  signed 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  there 
were  also  five  men  who  had  practised  med¬ 
icine. 

I  have  desired  to  make  clear  to  you  how 
large  was  the  life  of  the  physician  in  this 
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city  during  the  eighteenth  century.  No 
social  fetters  hindered  him;  no  clogging 
traditions  forbade  him  personal  indepen¬ 
dence.  Nowhere  else  in  any  land  had  the 
doctor  asserted  his  freedom  as  a  man  to 
do  what  he  pleased,  if  only  as  a  physician 
he  did  with  thoroughness  the  medical  busi¬ 
ness  in  which  the  public  found  use  for 
him.  It  is  so  to  this  day,  as  some  of  us 
most  thankfully  know.  To  men  like  these 
we  of  this  city  owe,  with  much  else  of  as 
permanent  value,  the  foundation  of  this 
Collegiate  Society.  It  is,  therefore,  fitting 
that  we  have  asked  hither  to-night  what  is 
most  representative  of  the  historic  and 
social  life  of  Philadelphia  to  remind  you 
of  what  this  institution  is  to-day  and  has 
been  in  the  past. 

And  now  go  back  with  me  to  the  birth¬ 
day  of  this  College.  Philadelphia  had  then 
some  forty  thousand  people.  It  was  the 
seat  of  government.  Franklin,  Bartram, 
and  Rittenhouse  represented  its  science. 
Washington,  at  fifty-six,  was  then  of  the 
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troubled  men  who  were  in  this  year  to 
forge  the  constitutional  bond  destined  to 
be  the  parent  of  so  much  good  and  to  sow 
in  its  indecisions  the  seed  of  so  much 
bloodshed. 

In  the  Academy  building  on  Fourth 
Street,  south  of  Arch,  then  in  use  by  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  eve¬ 
ning  of  January  2,  1787,  assembled  a  nota¬ 
ble  group  of  men.  I  seem  to  see  these 
ruddy  gentles  by  the  light  of  candles,  for 
which  I  find  our  first  bill  of  two  shillings 
and  sixpence.  There  are  some  in  Quaker 
beavers,  and  all  are  in  knee-breeches  and 
stockings,  with  gold  or  silver  buckles  on 
the  low  shoes,  gold  lace  neck-gear  and 
wrist  ruffles.  The  powdered  wig  is  here — 
a  fading  fashion.  They  sat,  I  am  sure, 
with  the  professional  gold-headed  cane 
between  their  legs.  Now  and  then,  to  aid 
their  deliberations,  they  consulted  the 
meditative  snufif-box.  I  find,  too,  a  re¬ 
ceipted  bill,  eleven  pence,  for  a  bushel  of 
sand,  I  presume  to  cover  the  floor. 
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In  this  old  building  Whitefield  preached. 

It  is  for  me  a  familiar  memory,  since 
here,  when  it  was  the  grammar  school 
of  the  University,  I  attended  as  a  scholar 
under  the  severe  rule  and  ruler  of  Sam¬ 
uel  Crawford.  It  is  now  shut  in  and 
changed  by  greedy  commerce.  Paradise 
Alley,  where  we  fought  our  battles,  sees 
no  more  heroic  contests.  Most  of  those 
young  warriors  are  dead,  and  of  them  the 
battle-fields  of  Virginia  took,  alas!  of  the 
best.  To  the  east  across  the  street  was 
the  Quaker  burial-ground.  To  the  west 
was  the  graveyard  of  Christ  Church.  In 
one  or  other  of  these  final  homes  nearly  all 
of  these  men  were  to  find  at  last  repose. 
Some  wit  was  wasted  on  the  doctors  in 
consultation  between  two  graveyards. 

I  want  to  connect  these  our  own  medical 
ancestors  with  the  family  history  of  the 
city.  It  is  almost  enough  to  mention  the 
names  of  these  men.  They  sound  familiar 
as  the  hour,  for  here  with  us  wealth  has 
not  been  essential  to  keep  families  of  re- 
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pute  in  the  social  foreground,  nor  is  it 
to-day,  as  yet. 

Of  the  founders  of  this  Society  were 
John  Jones,  Benjamin  Rush,  William 
Shippen,  Adam  Kuhn,  James  Hutchinson, 
-Gerardus  Clarkson,  John  Redman,  George 
Glentworth,  Samuel  Powel  Griffiths,  John 
Morris,  John  Carson,  John  Foulke,  and 
later  Michael  Leib,  Caspar  Wistar,  Parke, 
Dorsey,  and  others.  Let  me  add  their 
medical  ancestors  and  teachers:  Wynne, 
Jones,  Graeme,  Cadwalader,  Griffith 
Owen,  Bond,  Lloyd,  and  the  elder  John 
Kearsley.  A  long  roll  of  our  city  families 
trace  their  descent  from  members  of  these 
memorable  groups.  Of  our  own  founders 
were  many  who  assisted  at  the  birth  of  the 
nation,  rode  with  Washington,  and  shared 
the  fates  of  indecisive  battles  and  the  pri¬ 
vations  of  Morristown  and  Valley  Forge. 

As  soldier-surgeons  they  share  the  na¬ 
tional  neglect  of  the  services  of  the  army 
doctor  of  our  later  history.  It  is  no  pleas¬ 
ing  thing  to  confess  that  no  monumental 
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marble  tells  of  the  gallant  gentlemen  who 
were  heroes  of  Surgeon  Reed’s  immortal 
victory  over  yellow  fever.  What  record 
is  there  of  the  surgeons  who  fell  on  many 
battle-fields  in  our  Civil  War  ?  They  died 
while  aiding  the  wounded,  or  were  killed 
while  calmly  operating  under  fire  where 
bullets  were  raining  death.  What  test  of 
courage  compares  to  that?  The  land  is 
populous  with  statues  of  generals,  some  of 
whom  are  ever  most  gratefully  to  be  re¬ 
membered,  some  of  whom  it  were  as 
grateful  to  forget.  No  such  memorials 
record  the  country’s  gratitude  to  the  sur¬ 
geon-soldier,  that  essential  partner  in  the 
terrible  business  of  war. 

Look  around  you  in  this  noble  hall.  We 
at  least  do  not  forget.  Here  are  portraits 
of  the  physicians  who  were  friends  of 
Washington,  Franklin,  Lafayette,  and 
Hamilton.  I  should  like  to  have  been  phy¬ 
sician  to  Hamilton !  The  portraits  of  our 
Presidents  are  here,  from  John  Redman 
in  1787,  of  whom  it  was  said  that  “by  his 
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soothing  manner  he  suspended  pain,  or 
chased  it  away  by  his  conversation.”  I 
fear  the  secret  of  this  anesthetic  manner 
is  lost  to-day.  I  should  like  to  linger  over 
these  notable  personalities,  our  founders. 
Rush  would  need  too  large  a  page.  Most 
of  them  are  well  known.  Some  have  but 
a  brief  record;  thus,  Glentworth,  whose 
history  is  in  a  line  of  a  letter  of  Washing¬ 
ton.  He  says  of  this  Glentworth,  his  sur¬ 
geon:  “No  nobler  man  or  more  skilful 
physician  ever  lived,  an  estimable  friend.” 
With  such  brief  judgments  I  could  sum  up 
for  you  how  these  men  were  considered  in 
their  own  day.  They  seem,  indeed,  very 
near  to  us  when,  for  instance,  we  come 
upon  Caspar  Wistar,  whose  name,  given 
in  his  honor  to  the  beautiful  vine  “wis¬ 
taria,”  is  heard  in  every  country.  Of  him 
it  was  said:  “Decorous,  suave,  honorable, 
and  courteous,  he  forgot  nothing  except 
injuries.” 

Many  of  our  pictures  of  the  men  of  a 
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more  recent  time  must,  for  some  who  are 
here  to-night,  call  back  grateful  memories. 

I  remind  myself  and  you  that  this  is  the 
new  home  of  a  Philadelphia  institution 
nearly  a  century  and  a  quarter  old.  It 
was  felt  by  us  that  it  should  be  something 
more  important,  more  monumental,  than 
merely  a  place  for  our  meetings  and  our 
great  Library. 

Of  this  last  a  word  is  needed.  As  you 
wander  you  will  come  at  the  back  of  the 
hall  upon  the  iron  book-stacks  which 
guard  eighty-nine  thousand  volumes  and 
one  hundred  thousand  pamphlets.  An  ab¬ 
solutely  free  library,  it  is  open  to  all  who 
would  read  here.  A  card  from  a  Fellow 
gives  permission  as  freely  to  take  books 
home.  Here  come  and  are  welcome  men 
and  many  women,  physicians  of  every 
sect,  reporters,  the  laity  in  search  of  know¬ 
ledge  of  spas,  climatic  conditions,  and 
other  matters  of  interest.  What  this  vast 
collection  is  to  us,  how  essential,  I  need 
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not  say.  It  preserves  for  us  the  changing 
story  of  our  history,  and  we  are  kept  in 
constant  touch  with  the  science  of  all  na¬ 
tions  by  the  receipt  of  nine  hundred  jour¬ 
nals. 

Let  me  now  ask  your  attention  to  our 
performance  of  another  important  public 
service  in  our  Directory  for  Nurses.  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  the  small  fee  asked  for 
furnishing  a  nurse  is  now  soon  to  be  abol¬ 
ished.  The  Directory  is  to-day  as  free  as 
is  our  Library.  It  is  simple.  A  telephone 
call  brings  a  nurse  to  the  bedside.  You 
may  get  some  idea  of  the  vast  usefulness 
of  this  service  when  I  tell  you  that  since 
1882  the  Directory  has  answered  over 
forty-three  thousand  requests  for  trained 
nurses. 

This  hall  was  meant  to  be  also  a  monu¬ 
ment  commemorative  of  men  who  served 
alike  their  country  and  their  God.  It  is 
yours  in  this  sense.  It  is  also  ours.  Some 
of  the  rooms  which  bear  names  you  share 
or  with  which  you  have  ancestral  connec- 


tion  are  furnished  by  families  as  memori¬ 
als  of  their  medical  forefathers. 

Within  and  without  nothing  in  the  way 
of  taste-guided  thoughtfulness  has  been 
spared  to  make  this  building  an  ornamen¬ 
tal  addition  to  the  city.  It  owes  its  unusual 
architectural  charm  to  the  skill  of  Messrs. 
Stewardson  and  Jamieson,  to  whom  I 
gladly  offer  the  thanks  of  the  College;  as 
warmly  I  thank  the  members  of  the  Build¬ 
ing  Committee,  who  have  given  to  every 
detail  an  incredible  amount  of  industry, 
time,  and  thought. 

To  this  our  new  home  we  welcome  you 
to-night. 

This  building  could  not  have  been  built 
for  years  had  it  not  been  for  the  generous 
gifts  not  only  of  our  own  citizens,  but  of 
friends  elsewhere  who  understood  that  the 
history  of  medicine  in  this  city  is  national 
property.  To  speak  rightly  of  those  who 
gave  would  be  only  to  insist  that  the  giver 
of  five  dollars  may  be  on  an  equality  of 
generous  expenditure  with  the  giver  of 
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one  hundred  thousand.  The  list  of  sub¬ 
scribers  soon  to  be  printed  in  the  record 
of  our  present  commemoration  will  grate¬ 
fully  mention  all  who  gave.  Of  them  were 
nearly  all  the  Fellows  of  the  College. 

I  end  with  but  one  regret.  We  enter 
our  new  home  with  a  certain  amount  of 

ur- 

debt.  I  do  not  doubt  that  in  this  audience 
are  Philadelphians  who  will  find  pleasure 
in  the  opportunity  to  aid  us  in  meeting  this 
obligation. 

The  President  and  Fellows  will  now  re¬ 
ceive  you,  our  friendly  guests. 
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